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The Christian Faith « Me 


And American Politics 


When a Protestant citizen of the United States thinks about 
casting his ballot in a local or national election, he is likely 
to be a confused and frustrated individual, uncertain as to his 
criteria of choice between candidates and as to the relation of 
the Christian faith to his decision. Yet as a Protestant Christian 
he cannot escape into the refuge of indifference or authoritarian 
guidance, for he is the heir of a religious tradition which imposes 
a heavy burden of responsibility upon him to make his moral 
decisions. ) 

The confusion and frustration of the Protestant citizen is 
often made worse by his effort to look at American politics from 


what we might call an individualistic perspective. Our American — 


and Protestant individualism has had many liberating results. 
But “individualism” leads in many directions, and not all of 
them are good. Some seem to us who write this series on 
“Christian Community” to be perversions of the Christian faith, 
and therefore false views of the politics of the world God 
created. Here are four ways our individualistic heritage can 
trip us up. 


I. God and the Whole of Political Life; the Inade- 
quacy of the Individualistic Attempt to Be “Right 
and Pure”’ in Politics 


The individualistic Protestant voter or politician acts as 


though the important thing in politics is for him to be right 
and pure. By “right and pure” he means adherence to certain 
private virtues or single issues which are uppermost in his mind. 
Petty moralism can become the sole basis of decision on political 
issues of great scope. For example, The Voice, the organ of the 
temperance board of one of the major denominations, ran an 


article recently praising as a Christian in politics Governor — 
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J. Strom Thurmond, the Dixiecrat candidate for president. Te 
Voice did not even seem to be aware of, and did not mention, 
his attitudes on race, on economic policy, or on world politics. 
The publication praised Thurmond simply because he did not 
serve liquor in his home.* 

There are many instances in southern politics, as V. O. Key 
observed in a recent masterful study of the area,} when the 
electorate is presented with a choice between (a) politicians 
possessing virtues of honesty, efficiency and thrift with public 
funds and who will do nothing with the state government to 
increase social services for low income people and (b) politicians 
possessing robust appetites for liquor, patronage and conviviality, 
but who will do something to increase social services. The choice 
before voters is a candidate of private moral virtue by middle 
class standards, representing big corporation interests in keeping 
labor and government activities at a minimum, and a candidate 


* This paragraph and a few others appearing later in this issue of Social 
Action will be published in an article by William Miller in Religion in Life, 
Winter, 1952. 


+ V. O. Key, Southern Politics in State and Nation (New York: Knopf, 1949). 


This series of six publications on “Christian Community” 
seeks to provide an interpretation of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ in relation to the crucial areas of our common life— 
domestic politics, economics, public opinion, international 
affairs, and the local church. The first issue of the series 
sought to provide a general interpretative framework of 
“The Christian Faith and Our World.” This second issue 
of Social Action develops some aspects of this perspective 
in more specific detail with an examination of American 
politics. , 
The chief work on this issue was done by William Muehl, 
William Miller, Robert Lynn, and Kenneth Underwood. 
The other members of the team of nine men working out 
this series are Edwin Becker, Julian Hartt, James Laney, 
Ernest Lefever, and Herman Reissig. Thomas B. Keehn 
served as consultant for this issue. 


who is characterized by the rural “red necks” as “one helluva 
fellow” and who promises extension of government social and 
welfare services. Over and over again Protestant church leaders 
—lay and cleric—make their decision simply in terms of the 
personal morality of the candidates and not also in terms of 
the public issues of justice involved. 


The Fundamental Business of Politics 


The position that the important thing in politics is for me 
and my candidate to be “right” and “pure” is actually a non- 
political view of politics, for it ignores the fundamental business 
of politics which is to combine policy with power. A policy is 
a general political direction arrived at by the integration of many 
objectives, weighed and evaluated in relation to one another 
and to the possibilities of an actual situation. By power, as we 
shall see in detail later, we mean the ability to put a policy into 
effect, to realize a program in actuality, to do what is to be done 
in the world. 

Control of inflation, the checking of the expansion of Com- 
munism and the removal of the conditions which foster it 
involve policy decisions. So too governmental policy on the 
structuring of American business, the promotion of small and 
new business, is a combination of many decisions—anti-trust 
legislation, patterns of granting of defense contracts, methods 
of taxation, loan policies by such government agencies as the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The major issues of justice 
and freedom for American society focusing in the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation are its long-term, overall standards and 
procedures for granting loans—not those of influence-peddling 
for mink coats and deep freezes associated with a very minor 
percentage of the total work of the RFC. To be sure petty 
_influence-peddling involves immorality that is of concern to us, 
but it must not overshadow the larger issues and moral stakes 
involved in the program of the RFC, in the relation of private 
groups to government, and in a party’s foreign and domestic 
policy. 
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“Corruption in Government” 


The individualistic-minded Protestant deals with “corruption 
in government” as a single issue separate from its larger context, 
as the bribes and graft and petty deals of “Greasy Thumb,” a 
White House jester, a former New York mayor. The bribes and 
grafts are important, but they are not confined to one party or 
to the present decade. They are always symptomatic of a deeper 
reality—general social disorganization, refusal of most Ameri- 
cans to participate in politics, which leads the parties to seek 
funds and support from s#b-rosa sources such as gamblers in- 
terested enough to supply them regularly. The voter with a 
petty, individualistic morality unwittingly serves the larger cor- 
ruptions when he responds quickly to the immediate personal- 
ized, sensational scandals carefully presented by a press with its 
own deep economic and political interests and by politicians with 
their own objectives. 

The corruptions which we believe the Creator and Redeemer 
of the whole world is most concerned about are the corruptions 
which in our day ate so easily disguised as “virtues” of patriotism, 
freedom, etc:: the organized use of McCarthyism to smear the 
entire State Department in the interests of political gain that 
can only be made with emotional and propaganda devices; the 
systematic use of idolatrous hero-worship of General MacArthur 
to circumvent democratically elected policy-makers; the self- 
interested exploitation of security concerns by government bu- 
reaus to keep public scrutiny from action clearly not affecting 
security; the failure of both major parties to organize more 
disciplined and responsible adherence to platforms and to cam- | 
paign tactics which would give the public a clearer policy choice; 
the cynical exploitation by large producer groups of public — 
confusion and frustration to block effective inflation control — 
measures. These are BOR EEeDS which play with millions of — 
lives. 

For the individualistic-minded Protestant, the major factor 
in the acceptability of a candidate is the politician’s personal 
moral reputation, not the kind of social and economic peogtame 
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in which he believes or the expert knowledge which he may or 
may not have to carry out his program. How a candidate treats 
his mother becomes for such a voter a better barometer of the 
politician’s competence and worthiness than what he knows or 
believes about tariffs. Among many voters the politician’s repu- 
tation as a lover of children and dogs earns him more votes 
than his reputation for sagacity in handling complex economic 
issues. The more prevalent the voter who judges candidates on 
the basis of superficial traits of character, the more the politician 
is encouraged to campaign, not as the champion of issues or of 
a social program, but as “just plain Bill, who lives like most of 
the people in his district,’ Rotarian, Methodist, father, and a 
“good guy to have along on a camping trip.” 

The tragedy in this kind of voting is not that it encourages 
the aspiring politician to treat his dog decently or to go to 
church fairly regularly; it is in the encouragement of the studied 
avoidance by politicians of explaining or defending national 
political or economic programs; it is in the choosing of men on 
a non-policy basis. 


“Christians in Politics” 


Many Protestants say that we need more “Christians in 
politics.” If we mean by this men who fit into movements and 
promote general policies which bring the widest range and high- 
est level of freedom and justice, we can agree. But if we simply 
mean men with a nominal attachment to a Protestant church, 
then we must say the criterion is too narrow for political deci- 
sions. When Norman Vincent Peale writes to Protestant pastors 
that they should vote for Joe Hanley just because he is an 

ordained minister, he seems to be operating on a narrow and 
‘non-policy basis. The absurdity of such an approach is perhaps 
justly demonstrated when, Mr. Hanley’s dealings in politics turn 
out to have been even on the personal level somewhat less than 


if we support active Protestant churchmen such as Andrew May, 
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exemplary. There is no reason to suppose that we are being any _ 
more loyal to our faith or to God, the Father of Jesus Christ, 
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John Rankin, and Reverend Bill Alexander than if we support 
Catholics or Jews such as Brien McMahon, Jacob Javits or 
Herbert Lehman. God does not work exclusively through the 
action of Protestants, or even of avowed believers in God. 


Focus on Social Policy 


The most politically relevant questions we must ask are not 
about a man’s conventional personal morality or church affilia- 
tion, but about his social policy. This is aot to say that one ought 
to vote for a drunkard and a felon just because he supports a cer- 
tain general economic or political policy. But it is to say that one 
ought to have a clear notion of the relationship between some 
moral default and the job to be done before regarding it as a 
disqualification. This is not to say that a man’s character is never 
involved in his policy decisions. The fairness of a man’s mind, 
his ability to weigh evidence from varied sources, his concern 
to make judgments about complex matters after disciplined 
study are related to his policy position. But the loyalties and 
value assumptions of a man, his sources of political support 
issue in configurations of social policy which must be our main 
basis of choice of him. Both Robert Taft and Paul Douglas are 
careful researchers, but they come out of their research with 
very important differences in position on national policy. And 
it is the alternatives of policy on economic aid abroad, taxation, 
inflation control, etc., with which the candidates confront us 
that must be the focus of our political activity. 


Policy and the Major Parties 


If it is crucial that we vote on policy issues, it follows that 
it is crucial for our political system to provide and make clear 
alternatives of policy for the voters. The voter is not going to 
be able to discover the policy position of each candidate any 
more than he is the character of each candidate. He must rely 


upon party labels, upon the major parties providing him with 


some basic and overall policy choice. The American party 
system does provide a real choice in policy to a larger extent 
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than the individualistic-minded voter and the popular press 
would have us believe. 


Policy in Party Platforms 


As Dr. Julius Turner’s analysis of the 1948 platforms of the 
Republican and Democratic parties indicates, real party differ- 
ences are revealed in national issues affecting many groups.* 
The Democrats advocated repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act; 
Republicans commended themselves for having passed it. Repub- 
licans stressed “prudent conservation of resources” in foreign 
aid programs; Democrats boasted that “generous sums had been 
provided.” Republicans promised voters another reduction in 
taxes, especially to provide incentive to new industry; Demo- 
crats advocated a reduction when possible, for low income groups 
only. Republicans advocated either voluntary cooperation, or 
state and local control of public policies; Democrats listed a 
great number of federal legislative enactments by their party. 

The churches, educational institutions, and the mass com- 
munications media have a great responsibility to make clear and. 
understandable the alternatives of policy now offered the voters 
by the parties. The more the issues between the parties are 
sharpened, the more effectively elections become instruments 

_of popular control over government. There are tremendous 
vested interests which gain by the confusion of voters as to the 
policy choices now available. The churches can aid in offsetting 
the confusion. 

It is the nature of our politics, with our single-member dis- 
tricts and highest-man-takes-all system, to accentuate the impor- 
tance of majorities. Each party in order to win control of the 
national government must bid for the votes of a majority and 
therefore must reconcile a wide variety of pressures and issues 
within it, without being absorbed by any one. Therefore, the 
major patties, if they are competing well for the majority of 

votes, will hold'a great body of belief in common, and this makes 


* Julius Turner, “Responsible Parties: A Dissent from the Floor.” nf 
Political Science Review, Vol. XLV, No. 1 (March, 1951), at 143° Rite 


for some stability and continuity in government with shifts in 
party control. The parties could strengthen their positions politi- 
cally by developing clearer alternatives of policy in several im- 
portant areas. There is, of course, a limit to the degree of 
difference possible in the two major party policies and platforms 
if they are both to bid well for a majority of votes in our 
heterogeneous society. But the platforms do reveal important 
differences in the parties’ bid for support from various groups 
in our society. 


Parties and Congressional Voting 


Contrary to popular impression parties usually maintain 
their ranks on Congressional voting about basic issues with 
enough solidarity for the conscientious voter to distinguish be- 
tween two points of view or social philosophies. As Turner 
indicates in his study of eight modern sessions of Congress from 
1921 to 1948, party behavior could be scientifically distin- 
guished on 407 of the 455 roll calls recorded in the House of 
Representatives.* The voting dealt with policies on tariffs, 
monopoly, foreign economic and military aid, taxation, civil 


‘rights, national defense, agriculture, housing, administrative 


reorganization, states’ rights, etc. A study of eleven modern 
sessions of Congress indicated that of 4,658 members of the 
House, only 181, or less than four per cent (about 16 Con- 
gressmen each year) voted with the opposing party more often 
than with their own. The proportion of insurgents was slightly 
higher in the Senate where of 847 Senators in nine sessions, 63, 


or 7.4 per cent (seven Senators a year) bolted their parties on 
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a majority of the votes. On a national level voters can now ~ 


distinguish between party behavior in Congress if they are given 
the information. (See chart on Party Voting in Congress in 


1945 and 1948). 


In states and Congressional districts, voters have more diffi- 


* The sessions, with percentages of roll calls on which the parties differed 


- significantly, were as follows: 1921, 85.9; 1928, 88.1; 1930, 90.0; 1930-1, 82.8; 


1937, 87.1; 1944, 85.7; 1945, 95.0; 1948, 95.5. 


culty in discerning party differences. A minority of individual 
Congressmen confuse voters by support for policies of the 
other party. In Northern states, with rare exceptions such as 
Republican Wayne Morse’s opposition to a conservative Demo- 
crat in Oregon in 1950, voters have a choice not only on a 
national level, but also some policy choice between individual 
local candidates in states and Congress. Most insurgency occurs 
in the South,* where there are not competing parties to offer 
voters alternatives of policy in the general election, and primary 
election campaigns are fought out by transitory and fluid fac- 
tional alignments around personalities. 

Insurgency is not to be understood simply in terms of the 


* Of 23 House insurgents in 1950, 17 were southern Democrats. As V. O. 
Key indicates in Southern Politics, the most rigid southern insurgency centers 
around issues in which race relations are involved. 


PARTY VOTING IN CONGRESS IN 1945 


AND 1948* 
Roll Call Vote 
Description of Issue ‘ Democrat Republican 

1945 yea nay yea nay 
Full Employment, recommit 198 120 43 
Manpower Draft, conference report............ 48 Die ie 
Farm Deferment, veto 164 55 12 
OPA Extension, amendment, court review... 154 153 8 
Rules, permanent Un-Am. Activities Com... 150 1385-34. 
Administrative ,Reorganization, recommit.. 189 160 
War Agencies Approp., recommit., cut OWI 127 120 

1948 
Rent control, amend, local board control 125 189 
Revenue, rec., increase personal exemption 158 22 0 
Fed. Sec. Admin. approp., veto (separate 


agency ) 3), Tali 224 
Agr. approp., amend, cut soil conservation. 2 155 189 23 


Deficiencies, rec., raise rural electrification.. 169 3 28 201 


*Chart is from Turner, “Dissent from the Floor,” - 
Political Science Review, March, 1951. oor,” American 


“rightness” or “purity” of the politician but more in terms of the 
constituent pressures upon him. This is indicated by the tendency 
for insurgents to represent districts with similar economic and 
social composition; thus most contemporary Democratic in- 
surgents come from the rural South; most Republican insurgents 
from northern industrial areas. 

The individualistic approach to politics with its emphasis on 


one’s own “rightness” and “purity” leads to judgments in terms 
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of single issues and virtues. Our chief political responsibility is 
to respond to God’s activity in the world for the achievement 
of the basic policies affecting the freedom and justice of men. 
To do this we will need to work for those reforms of our politi- 
cal life which will make available clear alternatives of policy 
to the voter. The adoption of a four-year term for Congress 
concurrent with the term of the President and of representation 
at national party conventions to conform with state populations 
would give the President, Congress, and National Conventions 
more similar constituencies and would make clearer the nature 
of popular mandates at elections. The assumption by the churches 
and schools of greater responsibility in educating voters as to the 
value conflicts, the differing social philosophies and _ social 
policies at stake in elections, and their insistence that news- 
papers, magazines, radio and T.V. stations assume a larger role 
in such education will aid in the transformation of our national 
politics. 

The Protestant church cannot assume this more responsible 
role if it holds strictly to a narrowly individualistic approach 


to. politics. 
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Il. God and the Community of Persons; the Inade- 
quacy of the Individualistic Approach to Politics 
as a Struggle of “Good Guys” Against the “Bad 
Guys”’ 


The second basic assumption of the individualistic Protestant 
is that politics is simply a struggle between the “good guys” 
and the “bad guys.” The “good guy” is not only God-fearing, 
man-loving, and sin-hating; he is also industrious, patriotic, 
and orthodox in his social and economic views. The “bad guy” 
is the fellow who doesn’t like dogs, the non-conformist, the 
radical, the dreamer, and the poetic type. 

The most convincing proof of this outlook is to be found in 
the popular culture of art, magazine stories, soap operas, and 
the movies. In the more primitive forms of drama such as “The 
Drunkard” one sees the personification of good and evil in its 
most extreme form. Little Nell is all virtue, beauty and sex- 
appeal as well as nobility and forbearance. The villain is 
despicable. Sartorially a dandy, morally a cad, economically .. . 
living on an unearned increment. In later movies this same 
dramatization of the ideal image is the lone cowboy who with 
unparalleled vigor and righteousness routs a band of rustlers. 
Or even mote recently the “good guy” turns up as the “private 
eye” who never calls upon the minions of the law for help in 
disposing of the most complex mysteries. 

The theme is always the same. The good guys are in trouble; 
the bad guys seem to be triumphing, but the good guys win . 
ultimately and inevitably, not as the result of the operation of 
movements, structures, or social forces within society, but. 
through the strength of their good right arms, and their uncanny 
ability “to head ‘em off at Eagle Pass.” ‘ 
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Pinning the Blame 


It is perhaps inevitable that a person raised in this black and — 
_ white, individualistic atmosphere will make his primary politi- 
cal act the spotting of the bad guys, the ousting of the scoun-_ 
“12 : ; 
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drels. He is often rewarded. For a powerful theme in American 
politics is the sport of pinning the b/ame on some diabolical 
individual or clique outside one’s own group or patty. 


The widespread hue and cry about Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson and “Reds in the State Department” is a current 
example of this type of thinking in operation. It seems im- 
possible for many critics of administration policy to debate its 
flaws or inadequacies except in terms of the villainy of the 
responsible personalities. Mr. Acheson is blamed, not only for 
his own mistakes, not only for the mistakes made by his prede- 
cessor, but for each unpredictable treachery and ungovernable 
political development in every-corner of the world. 

Of course, the attacks on Mr. Acheson reflect in large part 
the partisan efforts of administration opponents. But they can- 
not be dismissed as simple partisanship. For these attacks also 
reflect the fury of our traditional individualism against a world 


that has obviously and dramatically gotten out of control. That’ 


within us which cannot bear to accept the complexity of our 
present situation seizes upon the Secretary of State and his short- 
comings as our refuge from the true character of the challenge 
confronting the United States. If only we can believe that the 
whole thing is the fault of this man, the “bad guy,’ or some 
“bad guys” he let into government, then we can go back to 
dreaming of a simple, familiar world in which personal integrity 
and hard work will triumph over all “alien’isms.” For instance, 
in June, 1950, Senator Kenneth Wherry of Nebraska was 
vehemently in favor of President Truman’s action in sending 


troops to Korea. “A sigh of relief has swept across the country,” — 
he declared on the Senate floor. Yet a short time later Senator 
Wherry took a strangely altered view. About Mr. Truman’s _ 


decision he said, “The President has usurped his powers in send- 
ing troops to Korea.” And later the Senator announced that the 
“blood of our boys in Korea is on Acheson's shoulders and no 


one else’s.’ 


The “good guy-bad guy” attitude is as much a perversion of 
Christian faith as is the individualism from which it flows. 
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Christians affirm their belief in a transcendent God, who alone 
redeems a fallen world. All good comes from God—that is, 
from other-than-myself. All evil comes from men, with whom 
— Tam involved. 


The Denial of Our Common Involvement in Evil 


The “good guy-bad guy” approach neatly inverts the Chris- 
tian faith. In our unfaith we emphasize separation of men rather 
than common involvement. The “good guy-bad guy” attitude 
encourages us to pin the blame for evil on others rather than 
to look first to our own responsibility for the evil. 

This perversion of the Christian faith finds the source of 
good in ourselves and our kind rather than in the transcendent 
God. There is a great deal of unfaith in our talk about “saving 
Our Way of Life” against the threat of Russia. Our salvation 
is seen to depend, not upon a divine power beyond the imme- 
diate struggle, but upon our own frantic efforts. The good in 
the world is seen not to be assured by the action of the universal, 
powerful, loving Father of Jesus Christ, but rather dependent 
upon the survival of ovr civilization. We are wholly good, the 
threat is wholly evil, we must save ourselves—this is the out- 
look of unfaith. 


Falsification of Nature of Social Change 


The “good guy-bad guy” belief is a denial of Christian faith, 
and thus inevitably a falsification of the facts of the world. 
Those who interpret politics in an individualistic manner will 
offer as a solution to social problems the entrance of the good 
guy into the fight, the rallying of the honest folk. The complex 

phenomenon of social change is reduced to the simple task of 
substituting one man for another. True to their historic con- 
_yictions, millions of the American people interpreted the de- 
pression of the 1930’s as the fault of the “bad guy” Herbert 
Hoover and the Republican leaders. Thus, in 1932 they “turned 
the rascals out” and installed a new administration. Here again 
the accomplished social changes—the strengthening of unions, 
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the welfare measures for people in lower-income brackets—were 
understood in terms of personalities. Millions of people re- 
garded, and still regard, the social phenomena of the thirties 
as the personal achievements of Franklin D. Roosevelt and the 
team of mien he brought to Washington to execute his policies. 
The businessman who, upon hearing of Mr. Roosevelt’s death, 
said, “Thank God that’s over!” was voicing a fundamental 
assumption of the individualistic mind-set. 

To those who might say, “Oh, it is only natural for people to 
sum things up in personalities,” we must reply, this falsification 
of the nature of social change is accepted as natural and insur- 
mountable only in the atmosphere of American individualism. 


Individualism in America 


We Americans have been used to summing up social change 
as the achievement of isolated personalities. The legend of in- 
dividualism is rooted in our earliest history. After the first fear- 
some years when the colonists clung timidly to_the eastern — 
seaboard and were forced into closely knit communities by their 
primitive facilities, a wilderness empire opened before the set- 
tlers, without proprietors and without rules for its exploitation. 
The men who explored and subdued the frontier were “rugged 
individualists,” carrying their society on their backs and their 

$s authority on their hips. In this environment the doctrines of 
be. extreme individualism grew and flourished. Even when the first 
days of individual exploration gave way to the concerted assaults 
of the corporations and the cities, the legend continued to flourish — 
ti —nourished by the careful machinations of those who found | 
ie - their own interests served by its doctrines. 
a And so the stereotype of American heroism became the solitary 
“2 trapper who tore a fortune from the wilderness, his grandson 
MS who coaxed prosperity out of an isolated farm, and his great 
rae grandson who on his own initiative “started a little business 
and built it into the greatest . . . etc., etc.” The legend continues 
to persist despite increasing interdependence, despite the emer- 
gence of the most complex economic and social structures _ 
. “N 
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(z.e., General Motors or New York City) that the world has 
ever seen. 

Today, when we are faced by the tough problems of inflation, 
of world politics, of local government reform, we are apt to 
believe that the election of a “good guy” will produce the right 
social changes for us. We debate whether we would vote for 
Eisenhower against Taft or Truman on the basis of who is 
the better man and apart from considerations of how one’s 
decision should be influenced by the party with which Eisen- 
hower would identify himself. 


Christianity and Individualism 


The Gospel of Jesus Christ is a judgment upon our individ- 
ualistic “good guy-bad guy” outlook. Christians have maintained, 
from the argument of St. Augustine with Pelagius down to the 
present religious revolt against rationalistic liberalism, that the 
understanding of man in the Bible is correct, an understanding 
which sees men as persons-in-community. Men are not indi- 
vidually masters of their own destiny, makers of their own 
nature; they are wholly dependent upon that power which is 
outside them. 

_ This absolute dependence upon God is reflected in our inter- 
dependence. The internal character of a man’s personality is 
shaped in interaction with the community. The fullest sense 
of the dependence of men is discerned in the fact of their crea- 
tion by God in one event, in their being loved by God after 
they had collectively and individually fallen into sin, all in 


one event. “The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof; the | 


world and they that dwell therein.” This is the statement of 
Christian community, the proclamation of God’s continuing 
concern with a// aspects of human life. It is not possible for 


_ man to live physically as an isolated individual. Nor is it possible 


for him to operate morally as an independent being in a society 
in which he is a part of patterns whose final ramifications he 
cannot even see, much less judge. How fantastic, therefore, that 


we seek to make our judgments of men in terms of single, © 
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separate, independent beings capable of hewing to a particular 
line of personal conduct unconditioned by the demands and 
assistance of their fellows. 


God’s grace operates upon men through the medium of com- 
munity and God judges us in the whole context of our social 
situation, not by the multiplicity of our personal good deeds. 
He created us to struggle within this social situation and has 
not promised to redeem us out of it. “God sent not His son into 
the world to condemn the world, but that the world through 
him might be saved.” This God acts now to redeem men, who 
in their acts as individuals compound their sin, but who can be 
saved by the action of God in the movements of history. This 
Christian faith seems to us to be wholly different from the indi- 
vidualism of secularized American Protestants. 


Ill, God and His Concern for Who Wins in Politics 
and What Programs Actually Have Power; 
the Inadequacy of the IndividualisticBelief in 
“Independent Moral Action” 


The third basic assumption about religion and politics of 
the Protestant with an individualistic mind-set is that the task 
of all honest politicians is to act as independent moral units in 
the suppression of vice and the maintenance of virtue and that 
the responsible voter supports such candidates. The worthy 
politician in this view is one who is independent of party con- 
trol; he is the “lone wolf” of politics. He votes as he sees fit 
on all matters. He will never permit his decision to be influ- 
‘enced by partisan considerations. He is in the great line of the 
Borahs, Norrises, and LaFollettes. In all critical situations his 
one recourse is to the moral order to which he has direct access. 
He is the radical on the left or the reactionary on the right who 
maintains such a “pure” and “dogmatic” witness to his position 
that he has become non-political; he is no longer capable of 
working with an organization having a reasonable chance of 
winning power to govern the nation. 
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Turning Away from Centers of Power 

We are dealing here with one more facet of the individualistic 
style of thinking which is closely related to the other aspects 
of the same configuration. This non-political view which exalts 
independent moral action tends blithely to ignore any questions 
of actual power, and, if it does pay any attention to such vulgar 
considerations, to want less rather than more power. It would 
rather have a policy it dislikes put into effect in the actual world 
than to abandon any of the narrow purity of its “independence” 
from politics. Before the important 1944 Presidential election 
a prominent Christian writer told a pious and sympathetic group 
of Protestants that he was going to vote for the Prohibition 
Party. Why? Simply because it did not bombard him with 
propaganda. He, like others, seems to think that an. election is 
a sort of demure registration of preferences for the interest of 
whomever it may concern. The idea seems to be to express 
oneself quietly and independently, without getting stained 
if possible, and without getting involved with organizations 
Out to win power to govern. The non-political view turns away 
from what happens in the world to what “my position” should 
be; it asks not what can we get to be the actual situation in the 
world, but rather am I right, is this position pure. Here the 
non-political Protestants, conservative or “liberal” or radical, 
make the same error, and here is why at the last they really 
are not much different. They all turn away from the nerve 
centers and great movements of the world, which are very big 
and various, toward the protection of their institution and of 
their independence and moral purity. 

In our country the radicals of the left and the extreme right 
keep each other in business cancelling out each other’s influence. 
They need one another as opponents, since both are defending 
positions which turn away from the main political movements 
and the actual policy alternatives before the nation. 


How the “Radical” Serves Reactionary Politics 
The politics which the “liberal” or “radical” with individual- 


istic and localistic prejudices serves best and unintentionally is 
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that of reactionary politics. The reactionary wants us to con- 
tinue in those non-political prejudices which keep the general 
run of us in the public away from too much power. He wants 
us to think of the democratically elected government, which 
can be the public’s instrument, as “the state,” a big bad monster 
threatening us with “statism.” He wants thus to inhibit the 
legitimate, public sources of social change, because he is against 
social change in general, and because he is particularly against 
that social change from public initiative which would challenge 
his private power. 

The non-political Protestant plays right into his hands. The 
non-political view which lends unwitting support to the re- 
actionary seems to envision God as a tribal diety of the clean- 
shaven middle-class or of the self-consciously ideologically 
correct minority. He does not seem to be the God who created 
all of this world and seeks to redeem all groups within it. Is 
not God working in the great movements of history, now? 
We do not seek the work of His hand just in those insulated 
corners and secluded nooks where an uncompromised gentility 
or idealism, defined according to our middle-class mores, can 
afford to exist independently, but in the very center of the give 
and take of men. And so we cannot take a narrow, special, 
_and non-political view of politics. What happens in the world 
matters to God; we take seriously what policy has power in the 
world because this is a world which God created and which 
He cares about, and which He judges and governs, and which 
He works to reconcile unto Himself. 

If we take seriously what policy has power, then these are 
the questions we must ask ourselves: First, what is the political — 
mechanism through which we can give political direction to all 
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the branches of government? Second, how do we secure political 


support from a greatly expanded constituency for these policies? 


The Role of the Major Party 
These questions point to only one real possibility in the 


present American scene—the major political parties. For the 
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needed political mechanism must be large and inclusive—large 
enough to win elections, and inclusive enough to provide con- 
tinuous support between elections for policies. The major parties 
meet these specifications. 

In American politics the crucial decisions are made by the 
major parties. For all practical purposes they monopolize elec- 
tions. They control access to the most powerful offices in the 
government. They are the chief instruments for the presentation 
of general policy alternatives to the public. They are our chief 
democratic way of joining policy to political power. 

The individualistic voter does not easily accept the centrality 
of the major party. His responses are varied. He may pride 
himself on being an “independent” voter. The notion of party 
regularity is, for most Americans, unnecessary—a help only 
to those who don’t know how to choose their candidates. 
Here the “independent” misses the point about where influence 
is really exercised in politics. Voting is only one minor aspect. 
The significant decisions about candidates and platforms are 
made within party councils by party members, Often the critical 
issues in a particular campaign are settled upon before the elec- 
tion takes place. The “independent” does not freely pick and 
choose his candidates. By his default from participation in the 
party, he allows others to choose for him. 

Or the individualistic voter may escape the frustrations and 
complexities of major party politics by joining a third party. 
This response is often a flight into the perfectionism of a third 
party whose program has the effect of providing a release for the 
conscience of voters. Thus we have the Prohibition party and the 
Socialist party of long standing, and the Progressive party of re- 
cent disrepute. While for many honest men the Socialist party 
was at one time regarded as a live option and possible vehicle of 
electoral victory, it has become for many in our time like the 
other third parties—a means of satisfying the demands both of 
personal righteousness and of citizenship at the same time. 

Both the “independent” voter and the member of the third 
party prefer their ideal, the independence to choose the best 
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‘candidate or the uncompromising platform, to the reality of 
present politics. Both assume a false cynicism about the parties, 
‘about their inner workings, about campaign promises, about the 
frailties of party platforms after election. The cynicism is not 


justified. 


How Well Are Party Promises Carried Out? 


Consider the actual record of how party platforms have been 
carried into effect. If it is assumed that the majority of voters 
favored the Democratic platform and President Truman’s cam- 
paign speeches in 1948, then obviously the program desired 
by the majority was not carried out in full. Since 1948 the 
Democrats have failed to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act, to create 
federal aid to education, and to secure civil-rights legislation. 
On the other hand, the Democrats have succeeded in carrying 
out from their platform the extension of the Marshall plan, 
money for European armament, changes in the reciprocal trade 
agreement act, expansion and increase in social security, a boost 
of the minimum wage, the middle income housing bill, and 
aid to farmers through crop insurance and subsidies. 

Policy is not carried out apart from political personnel and 
the party organization. The phrase “political machine” has 
become a term of opprobrium in contemporary America. And 
yet the truth is that there can not be effective policy-making in 
government without the political machine. The party does more 
than just nominate candidates and win elections. It also pro- 
vides policy-making personnel on all levels of administration. 
In this matter the merits of civil service have been unduly exag- 
gerated. The replacement of a postman with each change of 

_ party is wrong and inefficient. But a change in policy may require 
the replacement of administrative personnel who make crucial 
policy decisions. The political machine at its best provides the 
working team from which such leadership is forthcoming. 


Reform of Party Structure 
The structure of the major political parties must undergo 
transformation today in response to the realities of modern world 
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and domestic politics. The committee on political parties of the 
American Political Science Association recently suggested some 
reforms to aid the major parties develop policy and gain political 
support for this policy. Party discipline, says the committee, 
needs to be strengthened in order that a party can propose a 
platform offering greater clarification of policy than now, can 
have more possibility of carrying it through, and can be held 
responsible for policy by the electorate. Otherwise the “lone 
wolf” candidate need not seriously commit himself to general 
purposes of the party platform; he is free to be heedless, critical, 
or downright contemptuous of his party’s program. 

The committee on political parties asks party leaders to con- 
sider such means of discipline as these: Parties could deal with 
rebellious state organizations by excluding them from the 
national committee and from national campaign posts. In 
Congress party discipline could be strengthened by the central 
party council or caucus withholding committee posts and chair- 
manships of committees, or by withholding federal patronage. 
The party council could gain in authority by assuming more 
responsibility for interpreting the national platform on specific 
issues, by pledging the party to a specific stand and by conduct- 
ing institutes on policy among party leaders. © 

There is a point where centralization of power within the 
parties could reduce the opportunity for insurgency necessary — 
to keep the party from becoming too doctrinaire and narrow 
in its appeal. The proposals for greater discipline are premised — 
on the development within the major parties of national councils — 
which will be composed of congressional leaders, state and 
municipal party leaders, and state governors in the party. Such 
councils could not represent only one particular clique in the 
party. The councils would be restrained from abuse of their 
power, also, by the nature of the two-party system, which necessi- _ 
tates the movement of a major party toward “center” in order _ 
to win control of the federal government. 


Perhaps the most important by-product of strengthened party 
discipline is the inevitable reduction in power of pressure groups. 
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The inability of the major party to carry through a program 
increases the power of interest groups to exact exceptions to 
policy and to prevent government action. The scramble of 
pressure groups to defend their special interests against inflation, 
for example, reflects not just selfishness but efforts to protect 
members by separate action in light of our political system’s 
reputation for fragmented and ineffective attempts at economic 
stabilization. 


Need for New Party Workers 


The greatest need within the parties is, of course, for men 
and women who can help them capitalize on the new market 
for politics produced by the federal government's deep reach 
into the lives and destinies of every citizen. Theré is a tre- 
mendous apathy about politics in America. According to a 
recent study by Elmo Roper* between 35 and 50 per cent of 
the people in our nation, depending on the election, decide 
what kind of government we will have. Four out of every ten 
people who are over twenty-one years of age simply never take 
the trouble to vote. Only 31 per cent of the American people, 
over twenty-one years of age, report that they belong to organi- 
zations which take stands on public issues. Only 13 per cent 
report that they have written a letter or talked with a Con- 
gressman or other public official on a public issue within the 
past year. Some 11 per cent of the people report they have 
worked for the election of a political candidate in the last four 
years. A total of 7 per cent of the people say that they gave 
some money to a party or a candidate in the past four years. 
So to call even 10 per cent of the American people politically 
active is a generous statement.T 


* Elmo Roper and Louis Harris, “Crime, Reform and the Voter,” Saturday 

Review of Literature, April 7, 1951. Roper interviewed a nationwide cross-section 
of 8,000 people over twenty-one years old. . 

+In the population as a whole the Democrats outnumber the Republicans 

_ by a wide margin—some 16 percentage points. However, the Republicans tend 

- to contribute money, work in campaigns, belong to more organizations, discuss 

issues more frequently then Democrats. The sharpest difference between ‘the 
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Political apathy is in part the product of a sense of inability 
to comprehend crucial social events which is shared by millions 
of people. It is also in part the product of a sense of inability 
to control these events which obviously determine one’s very 
existence. The parties, our churches, our schools, have a tre- 
mendous responsibility to give some meaningful perspective to 
current events, to clarify the alternatives of action, and to give 
people an idea of where they can actually gear into society in 
order to have real influence in it. Party analysis is important 
because it goes to the heart of contemporary politics and indi- 
cates to men where they can have key influence. 


IV. The Living God Acts to Change and to Heal 
Our Political World; the Inadequacy of the 
Individualistic Understanding of ““Comproniuse 
as Evil’”’ 


A fourth tenet of the individualistic faith is that-compromise 
in politics is corrupt. This is understandable when we recall that 
all conflict is regarded by this type of thinking as representing 
the struggle between good individuals and evil individuals. 
When the good politician’s original position on a controversial 
issue is presumed to be dictated by the demands of the mora! 
order and when his opposition is presumed to be motivated by 
inner corruption, any concessions by the “right” man and to 
the “wrong” man will be looked upon as treacherous betrayal 
of the good. The “honest” politician takes a position on the 
basis of his most conscientious judgment and then sticks to it 
come what may. 


- 


Frequently accompanying this position is the feeling that : 


politics is by nature evil, since democratic politics is almost by 
definition a process of perpetual compromise. If compromise is 


parties, Roper found, is in voting. The Republicans have brought out 61 per cent 
of their potential voters at least once over the past four years while the Democrats 
have been able to get only 42 per cent of the followers of their party out to the 
polls this often. pa 
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‘evil, then there is little hope for the redemption of a process 
in which it plays a major role. The sheer weight of logic might 
not have succeeded in implanting this contempt for politics 
in the public mind. But there have been in every generation 
those with access to the instruments of popular communica- 
tion and persuasion who have found it to their profit to 
stimulate public disapproval for all things political. A public 
that distrusts politicians is a public suspicious of government. 
And a public suspicious of government is likely to oppose 
or at least not support government action in the field of 
regulatory legislation. Thus, every economic and social in- 
terest anxious to prevent public action which might threaten 
private power has done its utmost to encourage the view that 
the politicians and all their works are steeped in corruption. 
They have not been without vivid examples on which to base 
their allegations. There is corruption.in politics as in every 
other phase of life, but the general estimate of the amount of 
corruption tends to be much higher than the true level as a 
result of much deliberate exaggeration in the press. And our 
average citizen, seeing the compromises and “deals” that are 
an inevitable part of democratic politics is ready to believe the 
worst. 


Christian Faith and Compromise in Politics 


Compromise is evil, and conflict always bad only to the man 
whose view of human nature is terribly superficial, and whose 
view of the world is greatly oversimplified. If with traditional 
Christianity we see men as sinful, and in need of restraint, and 
yet at the same time living in a world in which the grace of 
God makes possible ever new opportunities for justice and love, 
then our outlook towards compromise, conflict, and politics 
must be very different from that of the individualist faith we 

have described. Man needs restraint; it is good that he must 

“compromise” with his neighbor. It is a grateful thing that the 
Republican Party exists to prevent the Democratic Party from 


doing what it might do, yea, what it would do if it were not — 
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restrained, made subject to conflict and compromise. And, let 
us hasten to add with hearty voices, the reverse. 


To turn deliberately from God is wrong, but to say that one 
has discerned a certain ethical principle in the teaching of Christ, 
which is then set up as an absolute not to be compromised, is 
to adopt a narrowly legalistic and moralistic interpretation of 
the nature of God’s intervention in history through Christ. 
For us who write this series, the teaching of Christ and the 
ethical principles we discern from His teaching are not to be 
considered in the abstract, but as the teaching, and our own 
discernment of the teaching, of Him who is our Savior. Christ is 
God incarnate who entered the world, lived and taught, sacri- 
ficed His life to save us, and triumphed in this world. And 
His purposes may in politics express themselves in the give and 
take of convinced and humble men as they seek to express their 
understanding of the nature of a redeemed society. 


“Compromise” is the derogatory name used to condemn what 
really is a vehicle of grace: the give-and-take of men in history, 
in which they must give as well as take, in which they must 
have their sinful self-aggrandizement checked by others who will 
not let them have, fully, their own way. Social conflict, in a 
fallen world, is not the negation of God’s love and power, but 
may indeed be the evidence of it: the unsettling of the mighty, 
the eviction of the money-changers, but more than that, the — 
unsettling and chastisement and eviction of all of us, rich and — 
poor, business and labor, farmer and city-dweller, producer and 
consumer, from our self-satisfaction and provincialism. In con- 
flict occurs that checking of groups, each by each, which is 
necessary and good in a world of men not only finite and limited 
but also in rebellion against love. 


The politically developing Protestant must prepare himself 
to accept conflict of a certain sort as a natural and creative 
factor in politics. This may be hard for him to do at first if he 
has been raised in the conviction that the first characteristic of — 
the good community is the lack of any serious friction. Many 
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‘of us have become used to social situations in which the basic 
‘elements of dissension are ignored or treated like a venereal 
idisease, to be spoken of in whispered tones of shocked disap- 
|proval. But this hear-no-evil, speak-no-evil philosophy has much 
‘to condemn it. It has created walls of silence behind which 
‘sophisticated social forces are able to work with complete free- 
‘dom from public supervision. Ignoring conflict is as wrong 
socially as ignoring power concentrations. It leaves the political 
initiative to those who are willing to face the facts and capi- 
talize on them to their own profit. A New England political 
observer recently noted that when a community abolishes party- 
ticket elections and substitutes the so-called non-partisan slate 
in the interests of “good government” the opportunity for the 
election of a conservative Republican candidate is greatly in- 
creased. The non-partisan system reduces the oppoftunity for 
| party labels or for the policy reputation of a political organization 
to become known. Also, issues are discussed less since the parties 
in such a system do not carry out their traditional role of trying 
to discover programs: or policy positions which will appeal to 
_yoters and increase political participation. 


The problem with social friction is not to eliminate it, but 
to get it to take place along the proper channels, to get the right 
people opposing the right people over the right issues. Instead 
of trying to suppress the fact that candidate A is a Democrat 
and candidate B a Republican our objectives should be to get 
Democrats behind A and Republicans behind B so that the 
candidates will formulate clear principles and fight out their 
campaign on the basis of significant issues and differences. This 
kind of conflict is healthful and creative. The conflict that saps 

and destroys is not the clear difference over significant issues, 
but the dogged obstructionism and secret sniping that seek to 
paralyze constructive problem-solving by diversionary emphasis 
on false issues and personal prejudices. Obscurantist bickering 
“that hides behind the outward facade of harmony and brotherly 
affection only intensifies the very differences that it tries to 
overlook. 
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Compromise and Democracy 


The distinctive genius of democracy takes on added impor- 
tance in this view, because it provides a way for groups to check 
each other, for change to occur, and for policy to be effectuated 
for a wide diversity of groups and opinions—without the destruc- 
tive violence of war or revolution. It is a mechanism for peaceful 
change in the midst of human diversity. We should not be bash- 
ful in our claims about this democracy. Probably, despite our 
Oratory, we appreciate too little the enormous importance of 
democratic government, in contrast to the absolutisms of yester- 
day and totalitarianisms of today. 

Indeed, our oratory tends to emphasize the wrong things: the 
system of checks and balances, the constitution as over-riding 
law, the bicameral legislature, the forms which today may im- 
pede democratic government as much as help it. These do not 
in themselves make democracy. They may actually inhibit 
democracy. More important than the formal structure are 
certain organizations and habits: the two-party system, which 
means that the unorganized consumer or man-in-the-street has 
a potent organization courting his favor in order to get a ma- 
jority; the regular, direct election, and the habit of tolerating 
the results and allowing minorities to try to become majorities; 
the whole network of civil freedom and democratic habits which 
make possible the growth to strength of new ideas and of reform 
movements. This inter-related network of operations is the heart 
of our democracy, and it is terrific. Given the sin of man and 
the grace of God, it is a remarkably effective device both to 
restrain our provincial efforts to dominate and to allow real 
public action to be taken. 


But there are dangerous kinks in this political system which 


our individualistic faith has helped to put there. One of the 


worst kinks is closely related to the misunderstanding of the 
moral and religious aspects of compromise in politics: namely, 
the failure of our political system to achieve in many elections 
real competition between the two established major parties. 


It is important to this nation that the major parties are balanced 
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fairly equally and compete closely in voting districts over the 
nation if alternatives of policy are to be clarified by them, if 
both are to have the incentive to carry their programs to the 
people through all the instruments of public communication, 
and if formulas are to be discovered for the integration of various 
aspects of private group claims into some overall policies. 


In one-party areas of the South, voters are offered their only 
choice in the primary election and then between candidates who 
can win often with the vote of 10 to 20 percent of the electorate. 
Therefore the faction which backs a candidate is not forced by 
the political structure toward the “center” with a solid political 
policy that will attract a majority of voters. In areas where the 
minority party exists but has evidenced no ability to compete 
successfully for voters,* the majority party is not pressed to 
develop or to discuss issues forcefully and effectively. 

The political world is necessarily one of change. God acts ' 
constantly to judge and transform it. We need in our society 
both institutional arrangements and religious insight which will 
encourage parties to be sensitive to shifting issues and interests. 
The development of a dogmatic, individualistic sense of the 
“evil of compromise,” and insistence by party leaders on their 
own economic and social dogmas regardless of the popularity 
of them will contribute to a major party’s self-destruction. The 
decline in party membership will reflect the withdrawal of 
dissident leaders who had previously moderated the policies of 
the dominant group within it. 

There is particular need within the Republican party for 
insurgency against the groups which have dominated it and its 
appeal to voters, and which have made its policy formulations 


too narrow and negative to win control of the Federal govern- ~ 


ment. It would be disastrous for the party and the voters if that 
insurgency were to represent the ideology of such “Right Wing” 


* Of 435 Congressmen in the 81st Congress, a little more than a third sat 
secure in the knowledge that only a major political upheaval would remove 
them. Sixty percent of the vote or more was received by 141 northern Con- 
gressmen in the 81st Congress. 
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groups as described in a recent issue of this magazine.* These 
groups represent a peripherally dissident position in American 
politics which would drive the party further from a majority 
role. The insurgency needed is the “liberal” Republicanism of 
the Morses, Flanders, and Smiths if the party is to press the 
Democrats to clarify and to develop positive policy and if the 
Republican party is to bid well itself for the control of the 
Federal government. 

The response of men to the tremendous and revolutionary 
changes occurring now in our world are both sinful and faithful. 
The characteristic sin is to turn to some parochialism, to engage 
in some escape from the fullness of God’s action. Thus groups in 
the Republican party direct its energies to examination of the 
nation’s past in an effort to fix blame for the Communists’ 
present power in the world, and many leaders in the Democratic 


‘party become absorbed in a defense of the past. Neither action 


deals positively with the grave problems of the present. There 
are forces in both parties, but particularly strong in the Republi- 
can party, which would bid for votes on international issues by 
appealing to the desire of voters to avoid bearing~the cost of 
removing the conditions under which Communism thrives, and 
to their desire to find scapegoats for their own reticence to face 
the full implications of Communism. 

No one can say for certain that such appeals will not win the 
next national election. In foreign aftairs, the American people 
may not be as aware of the interrelation of events and the 
necessity for positive, integrated policy as they are on domestic 
issues. But from the perspective of our Christian faith, it is clear 
that men are called to respond fully to God’s action, and that . 
God’s grace is constantly operating to heal our separateness and _ 
isolation. In the conflict of parties and groups within the parties, 
greater awareness comes to men of the positive possibilities of 
action in international affairs. The interrelation of domestic and 
international issues and their common impact in all areas of the 


* George Younger, “Protestant Piety and the Right Wing,” Social Action 
May, 1951. : 
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mation is increasingly discerned. The actual percentage of votes 
going to the two major parties in each of the states—excluding 
the South—are becoming more and more the same from state 
to state. National politics is not simply the adding up of the 
single claims of special interest and regional groups; it must be 
a response to the fact of community in America which makes 
concern about policy in Hartford, Connecticut, Columbus, Ohio, 
and Seattle, Washington, more alike than different. 


Conclusion 

We have said, in summary, that God governs the actual world, 
that He comes in Christ to save it and to save politics. God is 
concerned about all persons and about all elements of life. 
Therefore, an individualistic view of politics must be rejected 
which encourages the Christian to participate in single-issue, 
peripheral politics so as to remain himself “pure and undefiled.” 

The God revealed in Christ is a God of the whole, actual 
world. Christians must, therefore, be concerned with the inter- 
relationships between issues, with major directions and central, 
integrated over-all programs of politics. An individualistic view 
of politics interested merely in a separate list of ““Christian issues” 
such as alcohol, peace, race, etc., must be rejected. The positive 
possibilities of a democratically controlled government must be 
understood. 

We are already bound together in the political community 
in which God created us. We are all involved in each othetr’s 
lives, in our failures and our achievements of public policy. The 
individualistic approach to politics denies this involvement and 
turns the citizen toward the appraisal of men separate from the 

context of the decisions they make, and turns the citizen away 
from a positive role in influencing policy. 

With the lives of millions of people at stake in the action 
of government, it is imperative that it be democratically con- 
trolled. This means that a// groups are to be encouraged to 
participate in the central movements of politics, that they check — 

each other and properly influence the resulting policy. God’s 
concern is for all men; and it is important in our society that 
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men participate in a major patty because it is necessarily in- 
clusive, rather than separatist. The individualistic approach to 
politics pulls men into ineffectual action in peripheral move- 
ments. 

The tendency of men to turn to limited, provincial, non- 
healing use of political instruments is apparent to us. But this 
is not all that is in politics. The event in history of Jesus Christ 
is to evoke the full responses of men in faith. The grace of God 
operates for positive possibilities. God can use our response in 
politics for His mighty work of healing. 


Discussion Questions 


1. For the Christian, what are the relevant questions to ask of a 

candidate for office? 

What elements of the “good guy-bad guy” faith are involved in the 

popularity of General Eisenhower in both major parties? 

3. Senator Mundt has suggested that conservative Southern Demo- 
crats align with conservative Republicans to present a solid front 
against the “liberals.” Is that what the authors mean by a clear 
alternative in policies? How does this proposal violate the genius 
of the two-party system in arriving at some consensus among 
diverse groups? 

4. Discuss the “non-political attitude,’ as the authors use the term, 
implicit in the strong Protestant reaction to the appointment of an 
ambassador to the Vatican. 

5. How does the strengthening of party discipline make the major 
parties more responsible to the voters? Read the proposals of 
Toward a More Responsible Two-Party System, and discuss the 
committee's specific proposals. Has the committee which wrote the 


book gone too far in its recommendations for greater focus of 
influence in the major parties? 


N 


6. What are the approaches of the pacifist, the third party member, _ 


and the loyal party worker to political “compromise”? How does 
your theological understanding of God redeeming the world, and 


not merely restraining evil, relate to your ideas about the role of 


compromise in politics? 
7. After reading this issue, how would you interpret the slogan, “Chris- 
tians must go into politics”? 


Good Reading 


American Political Science Association. Toward a More Responsible 
Two-Party System. New York: Rinehart, 1950. 
An important document on needed reforms in our major political 
parties. Valuable as background reading for this issue, and essential 
for an understanding of immediate goals Christians should consider. 


Key, V. O. Southern Politics. New York: A. A. Knopf, 1949. 


A brilliant study of regional politics revealing the importance of 
a healthy two-party system. 


_ McCaughy, Davis, and Thomas, M. M. Christian in the World Struggle. 
Geneva: World Student Christian Federation, 1951. 


A suggestive inquiry into the theology of politics from a European 
point of view. (Order from United Student Christian Council, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y.) ; 


“McKean, D. D. Party and Pressure Politics. New York: Prentice Hall, 
1950. 
A solid introduction into the manifestations of power in con- 
temporary American politics, the nature of the parties and the 
major pressure groups. Chapter on religious groups influencing — 
politics. 
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Voorhis, Jerry. 7 The Christian in Politics. New York: Association Press, 

phy. 1951. eee 

A thoughtful Christian wrestles with the moral piebians of Gee X 
can ue as he has gaa aa them in his own. political career. 
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Christian Action 


Social Action is at work among diverse Protestant groups. 
One group in our audience is a relative newcomer. Christian 
Action, the new “social action” movement including many 
members from the Frontier Fellowship and the Fellowship of 
Southern Churchmen, was organized in September at a con- 
ference at Howard University. 

The Protestant churches need an organization like Christian 
Action. Many of us agree on the important issues in domestic 
and foreign policy, but we have no way of expressing our 
common agreement as Protestants. Christian Action will help 
to voice the clear consensus of convictions we have already 
achieved. Even more, this new movement will encourage 
Protestants to understand how these common convictions can 
gain political support and eventually become public policy. 
Thus each member will be urged to study carefully this issue 
ot Social Action on the realities of American politics, particu- 
larly the cruciality of the role of the major political parties. 

Christian Action, although independent of any official church 


agencies, stresses the importance of working through the major 


denominations and such bodies as the National Council of 
Churches. Only as the members are able to win support for 
their convictions in their denominations, will they aid the 
churches in achieving a more adequate witness to the modern 
world. . 

Christian Action faces Protestantism’s toughest task—the 
development of a positive strategy for the churches. More is 
required than just a counterweight to the so-called “right wing” 
groups. Christian Action is not an anti-organization, plotting its 
course by negative reaction to other groups. The concern of . 
Christian Action members is to speak in concrete and specific 
terms about the policies needed to meet today’s problems. 

For further information, write to the national office at 
537 West 121st Street, New York 27, N.Y. John W. 
Turnbull is executive secretary. 


SOCIAL ACTION 
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FOCUS FOR PROTESTANTISM 


for Christian Action 
Social Action will be one focus of study for this — 


new “‘social action’’ movement. 


‘‘This issue on politics is must reading for every 
member of Christian Action."’ 


— John W. Turnbull 


Executive Secretary of Christian Action — 


‘From ten years of intimate association with | 
Social Action magazine, | am confident that per- — 
sons interested in Christian Action will find an — 
invaluable ally in the present and subsequent — 


issues."’ 
s — Liston Pope 


Co-Chairman of Christian Action 4 


